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Why Study Accounting? 


An enrollment of over 1,200 commercial teachers for our 
Extension Courses in Accountancy and Income Tax Accounting 
proves that the subjects are popular and that teachers appre- 
ciate the opportunity to receive instruction in advanced 


accounting without charge in excess of the actual cost of the 
material and service. 


Many of those who enroll for either of these courses do so 
because they want to broaden their knowledge of accounting 
principles and procedure in order that they may have a reserve 
fund of knowledge upon which to draw in teaching bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. Some wish to prepare for teaching 
advanced accounting and find that they need some additional 
preparation. Some wish to receive credit toward teaching 
certificates. Some wish to prepare for public practice, either 
on a part-time or full-time basis. Those who are desirous of 
preparing for public practice eventually the C. P. A. examination and 
it is gratifying to know that many have m successful in passing this 
examination despite the fact that it is considered the most difficult of all 
professional examinations, not excepting the examinations given those 
who wish to qualify for practicing law or medicine. 

A FEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Who Have Succeeded 
IN PASSING THE STATE EXAMINATIONS 


And Have Been Awarded 
The C. P. A. Degree 


. B. Allbritten, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
. A. Bu Minneapolis, Minn. Un 
rice Harold Frazier, Weatherford, Tex. 

. E. Holmes, Burlington, Vt. 

-K oma City, Okla. 

cMullen, Steubenville, Ohio. 

H, Miller, Barstow, Calif. 

. M. Reichard, Tiffin, Ohio. 

E. R. Sanford, Missoula, Mont. 

R. E. Seay, San Antonio, Tex. 

D. E. Short, Nashville, Tenn. 

Cc. B. Wray, Macon, " 
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This is an excellent time to subscribe for one of these 
courses. By beginning now the Accountancy Course may be 
completed during the school year, while the Income Tax 
Accounting Course may be completed before it is time to 
prepare 1926 Returns. The Accountancy Course consists of 
twenty-four units, while the Income Tax Course consists of 
six units. Each unit is a text assignment. The average teacher 
is able to complete either course at the rate of about one text 


unit per week without the work in any way interfering with 
the school work. 
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C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THANKSGIVING NUMBER 


WISHING YOU A 
THANKSGIVING DAY 
FULL OF ALL SORTS 

OF THINGS TO 


BE THANKFUL FOR 
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We have seen an advanced copy of the program for the Twenty-ninth ‘ 

Annual Convention of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. It 
looks mighty good. We strongly urge all teachers of commercial subjects to 
lay their plans for attending this convention which is to be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30, 1926. The complete program 
will be published in the December number of “The Balance Sheet”. On page 
19 appears a reproduction of a letter from the President, Willard J. Wheeler. 
This provides information as to how schools may obtain honor certificates ‘for 
one hundred percent enrollment in the association. This certificate is worth 
striving for. Membership in the association is a good thing. To get the maximum 
benefit of such membership, it is necessary to attend the annual meeting. The 
good things which will be in store for those who attend are too numerous to 
mention here, but watch the next issue for the complete program. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN PUBLIC COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION* 


by 
BOYD R. SWEM 








HIS sketch is not 
 ponire as an ex- 

haustive study. It 
is but a series of snapshots 
from certain angles, with 
a time exposure at one 
or two points. It is 
written as a commercial 
teacher with the com- 
mercial teacher in mind. 
There is, however, very 
little special evidence of this fact. The commercial 
teacher is considered as an integrated unit in the 
great organization for public secondary education. 
In this whole field guidance is a recognized func- 
tion. 

Broadly speaking, the vocational guidance 
movement is between fifteen and twenty years old. 
Some principles have been settled; other phases 
have only been definitely discerned as calling for 
solution; and still other difficulties have not yet 
even become articulate. 

What should be the scope of this enterprise? 
I believe that a goal has been set which, if not 
actually prevalent, may well become accepted in 
the near future. There is an increasing tendency in 
many places to prolong the school age to eighteen, 
including the work in the continuation schools. 
I know of no case where a higher age has been 
suggested. Is there any reason why this should not 
be taken as the proper boundary of the school’s 
definite guidance responsibility? Generally speaking, 
it coincides with the normal graduation age from 
the senior high school and includes educational 
guidance as to choice of college for those who are 
to continue their education. Should we relinquish 
our interest in those who are compelled to transfer 
their activity from the schoolroom to the productive 
field any sooner, simply because they are outside 
the walls of the school? We may agree, then, with 





those who claim that the vocational guidance ‘pro- 
gram should comprehend the activities of all pupils 
through the age of eighteen, whether in school or out 
of it. Where possible, I believe, this also may be 
accepted as a desirable coordination: the department 
of attendance, at least for the secondary school 
ages, and also the school census should be placed 
under the administration of the same official as the 
program in vocational guidance. That there is here 
a very close and vital connection seems obvious. 

With what schools are we concerned in commercial 
vocational guidance? In the junior high school there 
is profound need for vocational guidance of a special 
type. There is no need for particular guidance for 
commercial work, howeyer, of any different type 
than for all branches of the work. This is the 
exploratory period, and the whole purpose of ex- 
ploration is to enable one more wisely to find his 
place in the social organism. I am most strongly 
convinced that in this program a course in general 
business training should be included and should 
be required of every pupil and not operated pri- 
marily as a feeder for the later commercial course. 

It may be noted, however, that there will be in 
the junior high school organization certain over-age 
pupils, who definitely plan to enter vocational life 
at once and as the first step in the process have 
already chosen the commercial field. For these, the 
junior business training and any other commercial 
work offered will be specifically vocational. But 
the principles of guidance which apply will be those 
used with normal pupils in the commercial depart- 
ment of the senior high school. 

In the evening schools, the problem will present 
itself primarily as one of placement or readjustment. 
This is perhaps the easiest function of vocational 
guidance, since it usually has a definite starting 
point and a specific objective. But even this is by 
no means a simple matter. 

In the continuation school, it is assumed that 


*Written by Mr. Swem while pursuing a course in High School Commercial Education under Professor 
Clay D. Slinker, given during the summer session at the University of Michigan. Mr. Swem is a teacher of 
commercial subjects in the Creston High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. He was formerly a teacher in the 
Davenport-McLachlan Institute of Grand Rapids. Having had experience in teaching in both private and 
public schools, he is well qualified to write upon this subject. 
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there has already been placement, but that it is 
distinctly a provisional choice. The real function 
here is that of testing the present occupation and of 
guiding in the matter of making good, or changing 
to a better adapted field as the case may be. In many 
cases the nature of the position is temporary; at 
other times positions are positively unsuited to the 
children. There is real educational and exploratory 
value in a certain amount of changing of jobs in 
these years, and this fact must be recognized and 
utilized with these pupils. 

In the senior high school is the place where the 
greatest attention to vocational guidance will 
naturally be given. Those in the commercial depart- 
ment have already made a broad vocational choice. 
This also must be provisional: the path to other 
fields must be kept open. The insignificant per- 
centage of adults who are now doing what they 
thought of in high school days is ample argument 
for this fact. But a very large number may be 
expected to continue through high school in this 
choice and make their first flight in the business 
field. Two types of guidance are called for in this 
connection. First, educational guidance, which is 
involved (a) in connection with curriculum choices; 
and (b) with reference to opportunities for advanced 
business training in colleges or other specialized 
institutions. Second, occupational guidance with 
reference to choice of field and location of the first 
position upon leaving the school. 

What about psychological tests in this work? 
Frankly, I believe this problem is not yet settled. 
Tests given early enough, say near the first of the 
junior high school course, and checked carefully 
by the school records and the judgments of the 
teachers will predict something of the probable 
length of the school career, and this is a factor in 
guidance. If used with reservation and common 
sense they may also be suggestive in regard to the 
probable employment levels which will eventually 
be reached. Appropriate stimulating, encouraging, 
cautioning advice can be given the various groups, 
preventing them from being satisfied with less than 
the best, or from setting out with unthinkable 
goals. However, nothing must be said to discourage 
initiative on the one hand or to encourage the soft 
snap attitude on the other. On the whole, the 
tests themselves are still being tested and cannot 
furnish much in the way of machinery for an im- 
mediate program of vocational guidance. 

What is involved in a program of vocational 
guidance? Kingsley gives three steps in the process: 
(1) a conception of the variety and significance of 
the world’s work; (2) discovery of aptitudes; and 
(3) training. I believe the movement at the present 


time is for a more complete program than this 
implies. At some point there must be a definite 
choice, no matter how tentative or temporary this 
selection may eventually prove. Back in 1910, 
President Eliot emphasized this point in his address 
on “The value during education of the life-career 
motive”. For some, this choice may be college: 
then preparing for college will motivate them. For 
some it will be business: then preparing for business 
will motivate them and in either case the definiteness 
of the objective will enrich all their school life. 
The scope of this work as stated above covers two 
other important steps: (a) the actual beginning in 
the vocation selected; (b) checking up on the choice 
from early actual experience with such readjust- 
ments as may prove wise. These six points correspond 
well with the procedure outlined by Brewer. 

By what means may we foster guidance? Four 
methods are listed by Briggs: (1) Mechanical and 
practical try-out courses; (2) textbooks and courses 
in occupations; (3) the vocational counselor; and 
(4) afternoon, Saturday and summer placement try- 
outs. 

To this program, however, must be added two 
things, one of which is fully implied by Professor 
Briggs, and the other a more recent development, 
of which more will be said below. In the first place, 
these are only the special means to be used. All 
educational and moral guidance of the entire school 
—the example and precepts of every teacher, the 
kind and quantity of club or other extra-curricular 
activities, etc.—all these are involved in guidance. 
The choice of elective studies, for example, ill- 
ustrates this. On the other hand the question of 
guidance after leaving school and the means listed 
do not touch upon this point. 

By this I mean not merely readjustment as re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraphs. Rather I 
mean guidance as to training while on the job 
itself. It is not necessary that we do everything 
for the pupil, if we can guide him so that he can 
do things for himself. However we try, we are 
never going to know in more than five percent of 
the cases exactly what position our pupil will have 
until he gets it, and then it is too late to train him 
specifically for it. But it is not too late to render a 
service of guidance. These are some of the things 
which occur to me as of valuable content at this 
point. 

1. Specific guidance as to library facilities in his 
town (and if these are limited, facilities through 
the state library service). Actual books and chapters 
which give real information, both as to the possi- 
bilities of his line of work and its duties and tech- 
nique. How few pupils know of the tremendous 
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variety of information, for example, in the series of 
books in the “International Library of Technology™. 
Spare time for even a single week when he knows 
just what he wants to read about may give him 
more than a whole year in school would have done 
on his own limited field. 


2. Guidance as to methods of search and re- 
search. In this the English department can render 
much assistance. It should include not only how to 
find things, to use the Readers’ Guide, etc., but 
also what periodicals are available, and where to 
find others dealing with specific trades or fields. 
How many boys and girls who slip into the depart- 
ment stores know that “The Dry Goods Economist” 
would let them in at once on oceans of scerets 
supposedly concealed within the sequestered ex- 
ecutive offices. They should also gain a knowledge 
of sources of professional books. 


3. Guidance as to trade and corporation school 
facilities. Many courses are available, such as by 
the typographical union or the American Bankers 
Institute. Is it not a crime for a youth not to know 
he can get such help if he wants it? Who should tell 
him? 


4. Guidance as to continuation schools and 
evening classes of the public schools. This probably 
has been attended to, as a rule, since the teacher’s 
salary often depends on drumming up a certain 
sized class in the latter. And the whole program 
calls for a large amount of organized publicity. 


5. Guidance as to private school training 
facilities. Why should not the vocational counselor 
know clearly and sympathetically the offerings 
available, and if a person can profit by them, give 
such advice. These schools fill a real place, though 
many of them fall short of ideal; but so do the 
public schools. Remember that often the habit of 
continuing study is worth as much as the content, 
and these schools often are open for evening when 
the public schools are not. 


6. Correspondence study. The wealth of 
material, good, bad and indifferent, which may be 
secured by this means is fairly staggering. But how 
is a seventeen-year-old student to know it and how 
to choose it? Is there any reason why a boy or girl 
who has found the right position, but is willing to 
take further training should not have it by this 
means, with the cooperation of the state? Might 
not the state even pay for it? However, the spirit 
of cooperation and guidance is the important thing 
needed. After listing this item in my notes, I was 
pleased to learn that the city of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, is already making use of this very idea. 


I am to!d that the city pays either part or all of the 
cost. And why not? Can the community, especially 
where it is relatively small, furnish an infinite variety 
of trade courses where nine out of ten may never 
make vocational use of them as economically as it 
can pay for specific training for a pupil below 
eighteen who is already on the job? 


This leads to another genera! conclusion. Bloom- 
field has pointed out that boys leave school not for 
a vocation but for a job. Under our system of re- 
leasing the entire school at a definite time, this is 
often the best he can do, unless he is willing to 
wait for several months until the right job turns 
up. Meantime, shall he be idle, or shall he take a 
“blind alley” job to keep busy and thereby not 
hear about the position of his choice? When a 
commercial student is near the end of his course, 
should he not be available for appointment to any 
position which fits his particular need, if such 
should be discovered, with a provision that upon 
making good in it, he would receive full credit in 
his course and in no way be jeopardized in his 
graduation? I believe it should not only be permitted, 
but that the pupil should be encouraged to be 
watching and waiting during this period. Certain 
it is that under these conditions he will consult his 
teachers and advisor before he accepts any position 
and this is a most positive advantage in guidance. 


The greatest danger in vocational guidance is that 
it will degenerate into mere placement or free em- 
ployment. Dr. Anna Reed a few years ago found 
this to be a prevalent condition. Of thirty cities 
investigated, not more than half a dozen were 
working on a sound foundation. The same author 
points out that the greatest disadvantage in handling 
this through the public schools is in the fundamental 
contrast between the character of the schools and 
the character of business: one is inevitably con- 
servative and follows: the other to live at all must 
be progressive and lead. The commercial teachers 
and vocational counselors must remember also that 
“the adjustment of the individual to life is broader 
than the adjustment to vocation. It includes the 
selection of avocation, the enlargement of interests 
and the preparation for citizenship”. True guidance 
is that which will teach the young person to guide 
himself. To do this, we must establish an open mind 
and a scientific attitude and method which will 
include (a) careful gathering of information; (b) 
choice; (c) testing and gathering more information; 
and (d) readjustment till a satisfactory goal is 
reached. The ultimate success of our efforts will 
be determined by the degree in which the pupil 
succeeds in attaining “the best life possible”. 
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THE A-D-X SYSTEM OF GRADING 


by 


G. J. BADURA* 


cent years have devoted much time and 

effort in a discussion of the ways and means 
to reduce failures in our secondary schools. All are 
agreed that failures cost this nation a tremendous 
sum, both directly and indirectly. Hence any effort 
to reduce this waste should receive our careful con- 
sideration. 

The problem of failures has been approached 
from various angles. In the first place it has been 
clearly demonstrated that there is a wide variability 
in the grading of various teachers. This is so well 
established at the present time that it needs no 
discussion. One good result, however, of this study 
is the new type of examination developed in an 
attempt to gain standardization in grading. 

The True-False, Best Answer, and Multiple 
Choice examinations offer a decided improvement 
over many of the old type of essay examinations, 
but we must recognize their defect as well as their 
merit. They tend to measure knowledge and not 
capacity. In so far as this is true they must be con- 
demned, because our primary aim should be, not 
to teach knowledge but to develop capacities. 

The project examination, where the student is 
given a definite concrete task to perform, such as 
he would be called upon to do in everyday life 
seems better suited to measure capacity, but this 
examination again is open to the criticism of varia- 
bility in grading or marking. To illustrate: An 
examination in Business English should determine 
the ability of a student to use correct English in a 
business situation, not the ability of the student to 
recall rules and definitions. Likewise an examina- 
tion in Bookkeeping should determine the ability of 
a student to work some practical bookkeeping 
problem rather than memorize rules and definitions. 
Where the project examination is used the same 
standards should be used for grading that are used 
in business life. 

A second method of approach to the problem of 
failures, which has received considerable thought 
and attention, is through individual instruction. 
Many educators claim that all failures can be elim- 
inated through this method. While individual in- 
struction is desirable among those that are not able 
to maintain the speed of the class, individual instruc- 
tion will by no means eliminate failures entirely. 
It does, however, offer some encouragement because 
it necessitates a careful analysis of individual cases 
and thus assists us to get at the root of the evils of 
a failure. In other words, it shows us why students 
fail and thus we are able to take proper remedial 
measures. 

Other attempts to overcome the waste due to 
failures could be mentioned because they are nu- 
merous, and many of them have some merit. 

The A-D-X system of grading is an attempt to 
solve the problem of failures through grading, or 


Mex educators within comparatively re- 


to be more exact, to use the grading system more 
efficiently. 

Three things are essential for promotion. They 
are: Regular Attendance, Quantity of Work, and 
Quality of Work. The A-D-X system attempts to 
grade each of these. 

The A grade is the grade for attendance. No 
student can sit in a room during an entire discussion 
period without deriving some benefit from this dis- 
cussion. Part of it must stick, especially if the reci- 
tation is a socialized recitation where all the stu- 
dents take a part in the discussion. This holds true 
even though the student in question has not pre- 
pared his lesson. Accordingly, all students should 
receive 100% for their A grade if they are present 
and o% for their A grade if they are absent. This 
grade can also be used to discourage tardiness, 
because students will make an extra effort to be on 
time if they know that their A grade will be 75% 
for the day if they are tardy. As in absence, so in 
tardiness, no exception should be made even though 
the absence or tardiness may be legitimate and 
excused. A tardy student usually is about a 75% 
student, although this can be lowered to 50% if 
tardiness is frequent. 

In six classes averaging 25 students each, where 
this system has been used during the last six weeks, 
the rate of absence has been decreased from a total 
of 130 absences for a similar period last year, to a 
total of 20 absences. This experiment cannot, 
however, be used as conclusive evidence, because 
the group measured was too small and the length 
of the experiment too short. Other factors also may 
have had a direct bearing upon these figures, but 
results seem to indicate that this system will 
actually decrease absence and tardiness. In this 
same class tardiness has been decreased from 54 
cases to 3 cases during the experiment. 

The D grade is the grade for quantity of work, 
without reference to correctness of the solution. 
If ten problems are assigned for the homework 
and a student works only five of these, that stu- 
dent receives 50% for this D grade. 

Every home assignment should necessitate some 
written work. Take, for example, History. Here, 
the student should not be asked to read so many 
pages in the text or so many reference articles, but 
should be asked to make digests, outlines, etc., of 
his reading. These should be used in the classroom 
work. In other subjects such as Commercial Law 
it will be necessary for the teacher to supply the 
class with actual cases that depend upon a knowl- 
edge of certain phases of law for a correct solution. 
In such cases, Yes or No never is an answer. The 
student should state the reason for this answer, 
otherwise the answer becomes nothing more than 
mere guesswork. 

Written homework can be accurately measured 

(Concluded on page 21) 


*Head of commercial department in the Fortuna High School, Fortuna, California. Mr. Badura is a 


graduate of the Oregon Agricultural College. 
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EQUITY 


by 


DAVID HAMBLEN* 


QUITY is a special system of rules to be 

applied for relief in certain cases of which 

the common law takes no cognizance. His- 
torically such matters of grace were referred to the 
king or his chancellor (king’s conscience keeper) for 
justice. During the reign of Richard II a permanent 
Court of Chancery (equity) was established with 
unique jurisdiction and independent procedure. 
Under the Charter of Car. I (4th March, 1629) the 
Massachusetts General Court exercised an equitable 
jurisdiction, which developed until finally in 1877 
full jurisdiction was given to the law courts over 
cases cognizable under the rules of equity. 


A suit in equity is a personal appeal by the com- 
plainant to the judge, wherever and whenever found 
within the jurisdiction in the form of a bill in equity 
praying the judge to compel the respondent to act, 
or for an injunction to compel the respondent not 
to act. The respondent is then summoned to answer 
by the service of a subpoena. Demurrers and pleas 
may be used as answers in equity. As the objects of 
an equity court are to hear the whole controversy 
in one suit, to avoid multiplicity of suits and not 
to make a decree affecting the rights of a person who 
has not had an opportunity to be heard, all parties 
who are interested in the object of a suit are 
necessary parties and all interested in the subject 
matter of the suit are proper parties. The court 
will take notice of lack of necessary parties sua 
sponte. The judge makes a decree. If the respondent 
is under no disability and disobeys the decree, 
contempt proceedings may be instituted. A person 
in contempt of court may be imprisoned at the 
discretion of the court. 


Equitable parties are those whose relations are 
such that they cannot obtain adequate relief at 
common law. As contracts between a husband and 
wife are not recognized at common law, ante nuptial 
agreements procured by fraud of a sponse may be 
set aside in equity; the equitable interests of a wife 
may be protected from the encroachments of her 
husband. If a husband borrows property from his 
wife with no agreement to convey specific property 
to her, she may have an equitable interest in her 
property after the husband is a bankrupt. Also 
equity may give relief in cases of post nuptial fraud 
or coercion. 

As one partner has no good cause of action at 
common law against another partner involving an 
investigation of partnership affairs the partners are 
equitable parties. Equity takes jurisdiction when 
there is a question as to the establishment of a 
partnership involving a transfer of property rights; 
for breach of partnership agreement; to restrain 
violation of partnership agreement; for disolution 
of partnership; for a final accounting, if a former 


*Head of commercial department, Rockland High School, Rockland, Massachusetts. 


partner has died and the others refuse to settle, and 
for contribution between former partners. 


Any property capable of being devided may be 
partitioned in equity among co-owners, as at 
common law a writ of partition applied only to 
realty. Three or more persons having distinct 
interests growing out of one transaction, which 
cannot be decided in one action at law, may be 
joined in equity by statute. When a person not a 
trustee holds property coming from a common 
source which is claimed by several persons and no 
action at law has been brought against the stake- 
holder, the stakeholder, if perfectly disinterested, 
may file a bill of interpleader to determine which 
of the claimants has the right to it. If the stakeholder 
has an interest, the bill is in the nature of a bill of 
interpleader. 


There is an equitable remedy when a right is 
equitable and the remedy sought is equitable or 
legal. But when the right is legal and the remedy 
sought is equitable or both legal and equitable in 
a proper case, equity has no jurisdiction when there 
is an adequate remedy at law. This is because there 
is no right to a jury trial in equity. At the adoption 
of the Constitution of 1780 in Massachusetts, if 
the English Court of Chancery had jurisdiction 
over the subject, the right is equitable. In which 
case the respondent is not entitled to a jury trial, 
but the court may in its discretion frame jury 
issues. Even in subsequent statutory equitable 
matters where there is a right to a jury trial the 
court frames the jury issue. When the powers of 
equity courts are purely statutory (Massachusetts) 
there must be a strict construction as to an adequate 
remedy at law. In England when there is a general 
equity jurisdiction, the adequate remedy rule is a 
matter of court discretion. 


There is such absence of adequate remedy at 
law as to warrant equity jurisdiction in cases for 
accounting when mutual accounts are too compli- 
cated to be determined adequately by a jury at law; 
to restrain permanent or continuous torts that do 
not amount to common law crimes; to compel the 
delivery up of an instrument obtained by illegal 
means (in America there must be a cloud on the 
title); where a negotiable instrument has been 
obtained by fraud, accident or mistake which could 
not be set up as defenses by reason of its negoti- 
ability; specific performance of contracts when the 
property is of such a kind that money damages will 
not permit the purchase of the same thing on the 
market; to avoid a multiplicity of suits in purely 
legal claims where it would be necessary to start 
a number of simultaneous or successive actions 
against the same party on the same questions of 
law and fact. 


Mr. Hamblen 


has written on a subject which should be of considerable interest to teachers of Commercial Law. Many of the 
readers will doubtless remember his article on “Evidence”, which appeared in the October, 1925, issue of “The 
Balance Sheet’ and which attracted considerable attention at that time. 
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Equitable maximums generally indicate the point 

of view of equity. 
‘ “Where there is a wrong there is a remedy”. 
e. g. Although equity will not enjoin a crime as 
such, yet it may enjoin interferences with property 
even though they may be crimes. 

“Equity follows the law”. This maxim applies 
in construing written instruments; in the rules of 
evidence, except that mistakes may be shown by 
oral evidence in a bill to reform or enforce a written 
contract and when a legal title or claim is in con- 
troversy. But in the last case the Statute of Limita- 
tions does not operate ex proprio vigore in England 
and elsewhere because the Statute refers to “actions” 
which means suits at common law. Massachusetts 
is contra. 


“Equity aids the watchful, not those who slumber 
on their rights”. Long acquiesence and laches by a 
party out of possession is excused only by showing 
actual hindrance caused by fraud of a party in 
possession. This “doctrine of laches” has nothing 
to do with statutes of limitations. 


“Between equal parties the law will prevail”. 
This involves the doctrine of tabula in naufragio 
which is that a subsequent incumbrancer, without 
notice, who has got in the legal estate, may hold 
it as against one whose equitable title is prior in 
point of time. e. g. A third mortgagee without 
notice of a second mortgage may by acquiring the 
first mortgage satisfy the third before the second. 
This is also known as tacking. 

“Between equities in all other respects equal, 
the first in point of time prevails”. 

“Equity delighteth in equality”. A joint debtor 
who has paid may have contribution from the 
others. There are no preferred creditors of an 
insolvent debtor. When one surety or partner has 
paid a debt there is a right to contribution based 
on the number of others who have not absconded 
and are solvent. A surety who has paid has a right 
to. be subrogated to all securities held by the 
creditor or to the right of action (in Massachusetts 
there must be a special agreement not to extinguish 
the original debt), but the creditor has an equitable 
lien on securities given by the debtor to the surety. 

“He who comes into equity must do so with 
clean hands”. Inequitable conduct in regard to the 
equity for which there is application will bar the 
remedy. 


“He who seeks equity must do equity”. A court 
of equity will not grant an equitable remedy with- 
out allowing the respondent whatever adverse 
equitable right there may be in respect to the same 
subject matter. This may not be the same as the 
respondent could enforce in a separate equitable 
proceeding. 


“Equity considers that as done which ought to 
have been done”. Where a mortgagor is under 
agreement to keep property insured and the policy 
is in the name of the mortgagor the mortgagee has 
an equitable lien on the insurance, but in Massachu- 
setts the insurance must have been obtained with 
intent to perform the agreement. When there is a 
devise of land to be sold and the proceeds paid over, 
equity treats it as a bequest. When there is a bequest 
of money to be invested in land and conveyed, 
equity treats it as a devise of land. When there is 


” 


an agreement to convey land and the testator dies 
before conveyance, the land is treated as personalty 
and the agreed vendee gets it, whether the testator 
devised it or not. When there is a loan secured by 
a defective mortgage or an agreement to give a 
mortgage, the one making the loan is a valid mort- 
gagee in equity. In England where there is an 
agreement to sell land the agreed vendee is the 
owner and the agreed vendor has an equitable lien 
for the purchase price, but in Massachusetts the 
agreed vendee merely has the right to specific 
performance. The interest of the mortgagor is 
realty, of the mortgagee, personalty because in 
equity the mortgagor has the right to redeem and 
equity treats that as done which ought to have 
been done. 


“Equity imputes an intention to fulfill an obliga- 
tion’’. Where there is an obligation to act and an 
equivalent one has been performed, equity con- 
siders the obligation carried out rather than that 
the act was hostile. Devises and legacies to creditors 
equal to a debt are considered to satisfy it. If trust 
funds are mingled with the private funds of the 
trustee, any funds removed are presumed part of 
the private funds. A purchase in the name of a 
trustee with trust funds may be followed and im- 
pressed with the trust until and unless the subject 
matter has been turned into money and confounded 
with a general mass. 


“Equity looks to the substance, not to the form 
of things”. When an intention is clear that an 
absolute conveyance is taken as security for a debt, 
there is an equitable mortgage. Equity relieves 
against penalties and forfeitures on the ground that 
they were mere security for performance, but there 
is no relief against liquidated damages, as they are 
not a security. 


“Equity acts in personem, not in rem’’. In a case 
of fraud, trust or contract a court of equity has 
jurisdiction over any person on whom it gets 
personal service even though a question of title 
outside of the jurisdiction may be the essential 
point in the suit. By statutes equity now may 
make decrees in rem as to property within the 
jurisdiction. : 

Equitable subject matter is that over which 
equity may take jurisdiction. An accident is an 
unforseen and injurious consequence for which there 
is no adequate remedy at law; e. g. lost deeds, be- 
cause at law there must be an offer in the declara- 
tion to produce the instrument; lost negotiable 
instruments, because the party paying is entitled 
to the instrument at law; bank bills with tender 
of proper indemnity, when there is positive identity 
and proof of destruction (may be law action in 
Massachusetts). 


A penalty is a sum of money to be paid on failure 
to perform a contract, and will be relieved in equity, 
but if a contract provides for the payment of a 
certain sum of money by way of liquidated damages 
when the nature of the contract is such that damages 
cannot be ascertained easily for a breach, which 
must be of some act other than the payment of a 
smaller sum of money, such provision is for liqui- 
dated damages and recognized both in law and 
equity. A forfeiture is the loss of some right on 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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BOOKKEEPING OBJECTIVE 
by 


RAYMOND 


T IS not my purpose 
to attempt to convince 
you, in the short time 

allotted to me to speak, 
that the Balance Sheet 
method of approach is 
the only pedagogically 
correct method to employ 
in teaching the subject 
of bookkeeping. Further- 
more, I do not wish to 
disparage the good work 
which many teachers are 
doing, by using either the 
Account Method of ap- 
proach or the Journal Method of approach. 


I shall, however, attempt to justify my conten- 
tion that the Balance Sheet method possesses merits 
which it would be well for us to very carefully 
consider. 





Looking back over the past fourteen years of my 
teaching experience, I am made conscious of three 
very striking truths as they relate to the teaching 
of bookkeeping. 


1. That there is an insufficiency of actual teach- 
ing of the subject which I believe largely accounts 
for the bookkeeping class serving as a “dumping 
ground” for the so-called “dullards” of the school. 


2. That it is absolutely impossible for a teacher 
to determine just what is right and what is wrong 
in her presentation of this subject, unless she has 
first obtained some genuine practical experience in 
a business office where the system of accounting is 
well organized, complete and up to date. I grant 
that this is not always easy. 


3. That to present the subject of bookkeeping 
properly, and understandingly, the real objective 
of the course must be made clearly apparent to the 
pupil at the outset. 


You may now properly ask, “What have these 
three statements to do with the balance sheet 
method of approach in teaching the subject of 
bookkeeping? In the first place, I believe insufh- 
ciency of teaching would not be as possible in 
approaching the subject by the balance sheet 
method as by the account method or journal 
method. Simply because the teacher could not pos- 
sibly teach her subject by the balance sheet method 
without standing right up before her class every 
day and by class discussions and blackboard dem- 
onstrations actually teach bookkeeping. Whereas, 
by adopting the other methods, the temptation to 
use the key is ever present and, unfortunately, in 
a great many cases, to the utter exclusion of any 
classroom discussion. And most of you know as 


S. DOWER* 


well as I, the rating which such a course has in the 
high schools where the key is the teacher's sole 
support. This is particularly true of inexperienced 
teachers, teaching the journal method. To illustrate 
this point, I will tell you of the actual experience of 
a young man who succeeded me in a position from 
which I had resigned. 


The young man evidently had had little or no 
experience. Assuming his duties, he found it nec- 
essary, in teaching bookkeeping, to refer constantly 
to the key. The pupils, quick to suspect that his 
knowledge of the subject was limited determined 
to capitalize it. During a period when the teacher 
was absent from the room, one of their number 
secured the key and hid it. Nothing developed, 
however, until the bookkeeping class convened on 
the following day. And then, giving the teacher 
barely opportunity enough to take the roll, the 
pupils began “firing” questions at him so rapidly 
that he became completely flustered and immediately 
sought the aid of his key. Reaching into his desk 
drawer where the key was supposed to be, you can 
readily appreciate the mental jolt that that poor 
fellow received upon finding the key missing. 
Of course, the students simply roared with laughter, 
and I learned from the principal himself, that he, 
the principal, had to go into this teacher’s room 
and quell the riot. 


Secondly, a teacher without actual office experi- 
ence in accepting the balance sheet method of 
approach and using a text by some recognized 
authority will have kept before her at all times 
during her teaching of this subject the true objec- 
tive of bookkeeping teaching. In adopting other 
methods, she is very likely to lose sight of this 
objective in her frantic efforts to teach debit and 
credit, proper use of the books of original entry, 
posting and taking of Trial Balances. 


Thirdly, and of the greatest consequence, the 
pupil who is taught this subject by means of the 
balance sheet approach is better acquainted with 
the true aim of his study, is given a broader con- 
cept of the field of effort before him, and, therefore, 
entertains a greater respect for the subject itself, 
and, finally, attacks the subject using weapons with 
which he is perfectly familiar. It is with the last of 
these statements that I desire to confine my re- 
marks, 


Let us first agree on the bookkeeping objective. 
Is it not to prepare students to properly solve 
problems in management, development and progress 
of business enterprises in so far as their mental 
equipment will permit? Granted this, the only 
method of approach which emphasizes this ob- 
jective fully, clearly, and definitely is the balance 
sheet approach. Then, too, by outlining for the 


*Head of commercial department in the Wakefield High School, Wakefield, Massachusetts. This article 
is taken from an address delivered before the last annual meeting of the New England High School Commercial 


Teachers’ Association. 
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pupil the goal toward which he is to strive, will 
he not with this general concept appreciate better 
the wonderful possibilities of the study, entertain 
a greater respect for it, and as a natural conse- 
quence enter into the study of it with greater 
zest and enthusiasm. 


Beginning with a simple and clear explanation of 
the meaning, purpose, and absolute necessity for 
accounting, the pupil is led by simple yet direct 
methods to an understanding of assets and liabilities, 
as such, and from thence to the preparation of the 
Balance Sheet. Having an understanding of the 
Balance Sheet, the student can easily be taught by 
comparing the balance as of one date with that of 
a later date to determine the profit made or the loss 
sustained for a stated period of time. It is then 
clearly evident to the pupil, when brought to his 
attention, that while the Balance Sheet sets forth 
the condition of the business as of a given moment 
of time, it does not afford information which will 
enable him as a business man to account accurately 
for the change in his proprietorship value. Here 
then is the logical place for the presentation of the 
Profit and Loss statement; and, if the pupil has a 
good arithmetical background, this statement should 
cause him little or no trouble to prepare. Permit 
me to digress at this point just to say that were our 
mathematics courses in the upper grammar grades 
properly organized as a means to an end rather than 
as an end in themselves, I make bold enough to 
state that ninety percent of the bookkeeping 
teacher’s present day troubles would disappear. 
For I am convinced that no amount of teaching will 
ever make a good bookkeeper or business man out 
of a poor mathematician. Why is it then that so 
many pupils electing to take bookkeeping are not 
grounded sufficiently in the fundamentals of arith- 
metic? To continue with my theme: The pupil is 
next led to ask the question, “From what source 
does a business man obtain this statement data? 
It is then the teacher opens up to him the field of ac- 
counts, the purpose and value of which are at once 
evident. Possessing a true conception of the meaning 
and importance of accounts gained from his previous 
study of the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
statement, the pupil's interest is immediately quick- 
ened and his response is truly gratifying. 


After the purpose and construction of accounts 
has been discussed, together with their relation to 
business transactions, the pupil is then ready to 
study and master specific rules of debit and credit, 
write up a ledger and take a Trial Balance. Follow- 
ing on in logical sequence, adjusting and closing 
entries are taken up without much difficulty at this 
point. Finally, the source of all ledger amounts, the 
books of original entry are explained and sufficient 
practice given to thoroughly familiarize the pupils 
with their use. This certainly is a logically devel- 
oped method. 


Some may argue that since the books of original 
entry are the source of all ledger and statement 
amounts, that to begin at this source is the only 
logical starting point. If we analyze this point 
carefully, we find, do we not, that while the books 
of original entry are the source of the ledger and 
statement amounts, they are only serving as a 
means to an end, and their very existence and form 


dependent upon the very nature of the business 
itself. 


Let us first, therefore, acquaint pupils with a 
general knowledge of business, and the relation and 
importance the accounting system bears to it. 
Furthermore, to properly inform our pupils of the 
ultimate aim of the accounting system, we should 
familiarize them with the important facts that the 
accounting system must provide, thereby impress- 
ing upon them at the very outset the absolute 
indispensability of an accounting system in any 
business if that business is to live. 


Will not, therefore, an understanding of the 
Balance Sheet, which contains these most impor- 
tant facts give to the pupil a clearer idea of the 
true value of an accounting system? Will it not, 
also, convince the pupil that a knowledge of ac- 
counting «is a powerful aid to one’s success in 
business? I firmly believe that it will. The whole 
scheme simply resolves itself down to this. Shouldn't 
we have definitely fixed in the minds of our pupils 
the place of their destination in the field of account- 
ing before we start them out on their journey to 
reach it? 


I am next led to ask, “Is the balance sheet 
method of approach pedagogically sound?” My 
experience convinces me that it is. It is teachable 
and the reaction of the pupil is wholly satisfactory. 
Developing from the known to the unknown we 
gradually lead the pupil from the simple to the 
complex and thus tend to prevent his becoming 
discouraged. There can be little question of doubt 
as to the simplicity and clearness of such a state- 
ment of facts as the following: 











Assets: 
J Se ene $2,000 
Due from Customers....... 4,500 
Mdse. on Hand........... 6,000 
Furniture and Fixtures... .. 400 
Delivery Equipment....... 1,450 
Total Assets. .... $14,350 
Liabilities: 

Due Creditors........ 6,500 
eee 7,850 
eres 6,000 
a re cD 1,850 


The pupil readily comprehends the meaning of 
the above statement and understanding it, when 
called upon to recite, is properly prepared to do 
himself justice. Furthermore, the equation Assets — 
Liabilities=Proprietorship is easily grasped, to- 
gether with the effect upon the proprietorship 
caused by various changes in asset and liability 
values. Of course, preliminary to the presentation 
of the statement, assets and liabilities have been 
defined and sufficient practice given to test the 
pupils knowledge of them. From the statement as 
outlined it is only a step to the teaching of the 
correct terminology as applied to assets and lia- 
bilities. 

Keeping ever before me the pupil's reaction to my 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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COLLEGIANS WELCOMED BY BUSINESS MEN 
by 
W. R. BLACKLER* 


HE business world is looking to the universi- 
| ties and colleges to send forth men who will 
become executives. This fact is to be welcomed 
rather than regretted. It is an indication that the 
feeling which once permeated industry of an antipa- 
thy toward the college trained man is fast fading 
away and business men are awaiting with open arms 
the man who has studied over, with serious intent, 
in a space of four or five years, the sum total of men’s 
experiences and thoughts, in particular fields as 
are recorded in books. 


He has studied in a relatively short-period of 
time the results and conclusions of many hard years 
of labor, research and perseverance. For the college 
man it was not necessary to retrave or traverse the 
long toilsome process of working through every 
process to arrive at a conclusion. In this way he is 
enabled to cover a greater range and concentration 
of subjects and to specialize in those for which his 
abilities or likes best fit him. 


The business executive in hiring a college trained 
man looks upon him as an investment. He is a person 
of superior training possessed of potential executive 
ability. His training in the organization is to be of 
such a nature as will enable him to rapidly learn the 
details of routine and policy. When he enters in- 
dustry he is not “shelved” on one process and 
forgotten. Very often he is rotated around the 
organization learning the rudiments of particular 
jobs, processes and policies, and eventually he is 
placed where his abilities best enable him to make 
his most efficient contribution to production. 


Being of superior training very naturally superior 
results are expected of him. Many of the largest 
concerns of the country are recruiting their future 
executives from the graduating classes of the uni- 
versities. Every spring scouts are sent to institutions 
of higher learning to interview promising graduates 
who might be enlisted to join the organization as 
students. Graduate engineers, chemists, machinists, 
accountants, majors in business administration and 
other specialties are encouraged to enter industry. 


It has been said that a man learns more about 
business in the first six months after his graduation 
than he does in the whole four years of college 
work. But—and here is the “practical” result of 
his college training—he learns far more in those 
six months than if he had not availed himself of the 
advantages which a university has to offer. He has 
been trained to learn. 

The college has attempted to inculcate within 
him the ability and training which educated men 
have of thinking clearly. He approaches the problems 
which arise in business activities in a scientific way, 
seeing in their solutions the practice of principles, 
theories and technique learned while a student in 
college. 


When he enters business his studentship con- 
tinues for economic activity presents to him more 
and more problems which he must solve. It is 
imperative that he continue to study. 


He cannot afford to “rest on the oars” and think 
that now since he has his degree he is equipped to 
settle all the problems that may arise. This is a 
mistake which too many college trained men make. 


If his college training has been of the right sort 
it should equip him with a certain well disciplined 
and ordered routine in approaching business prob- 
lems. In this way he should be able to progress 
much faster and to a greater height up the ladder 
that leads to success in the business world than if 
he were not possessed of such training. 


Recently one of the largest concerns in the west 
made a survey of their executives to determine if 
college training really helped in promoting rapid 
advancement. Figures were compiled of the length 
of time required by men to become assistant super- 
intendents and in this study it was found that men 
having a grammar school education required 14 
2-3, years to attain the position, men having a high 
school education required 10 2-3 years and the 
college trained man reached the position in 6 1-3 
years. The foremen were next studied and it was 
found that a man who had graduated from the 
grammar grades required 7.8 years to become a 
leader of this type, men who had completed a high 
school course were in the employ of this concern 6.5 
years before being promoted to foremen, while the 
college man reached the position after 3 years of 
service. 


We expect to find in the college graduate some 
evidence of originality and independent judgment 
and initiative. Originality is inborn but it may be 
developed by a college education, notwithstanding 
Ingersoll’s definition of college as a “place where 
diamonds are dimmed and pebbles polished.” 
Certainly as compared with other men, college men 
possess initiative in a marked degree. 


Open mindedness is a characteristic of the 
educated man. He is willing to recognize mistakes 
and to draw new conclusions from new facts. He 
is tolerant of the ideas of other men. 


The broader outlook on the problems of life that 
a University ordinarily gives to its graduates should 
enable them to fill the more responsible positions 
in the industrial world. Academic culture and busi- 
ness ability do not necessarily go hand in hand but 
the business world will gain from the labors of the 
growing army of college graduates who are choosing 
it as their life’s work. If a university education has 
any value it should enable university men to use 
their talents in many fields. 


*Instructor in the Department of Economics and Business Administration of the University of Nevada. 
Mr. Blackler formerly taught in the West High School of Salt Lake City and is a recent graduate from the 
University of California. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


IN THE EVENING SCHOOL 


by 
R. J. WORLEY* 


HE charge has been 
made, perhaps justly 
so, that the opera- 
tion of evening schools 
under the auspices of a 
public school board is 
little short of misappro- 
priation of public funds. 
There must be some 
reason for a statement of 
this kind. I am inclined to 
believe that these schools 
do not function as they 
should, since they satisfy 
the needs of only a few of the total number who 
come. 

I do not believe that those who attend the 
evening school do so in order to have some place 
to go or to have a place of shelter during the 
stormy evenings. While it is true that many of 
them do not know definitely what they want, it 
is my opinion that they are all fired with a deter- 
mination to get ahead on their present job, or to 
qualify for a better position. 

The evening school should be an opportunity 
school where both preparatory and extension work 
may be had. It should not be thought of in terms 
of semesters or courses. The needs of the students 
should be considered. The teachers should know 
the background of these students and the things 
which they want and are willing to prepare for. 

The evening school students ale start in 
going no where and get there. Unfortunately we 
have transplanted day school method, subjects and 
teachers to the evening school. The same equip- 
ment is used for night school. Many of the students 
have left day school on account of a dislike for 
school, the teacher, or both. The evening school 
principal is usually a teacher in the day school and 
often knows little or nothing about the type of 
training that should be given in the evening school 
(which might be a good thing for he then has no 
traditions to break down). Hence, the school is 
most often operated to suit the convenience of the 
day school teachers, i. e., once or twice a week 
instead of every night. The school should be open 
every night, for in this way only can we meet the 
needs of all students who would want to come. | 
do not mean that they would all want to come 
every night, but that there would be many more 
who would come if they could come on other 
nights than those set. 

There are ways in which the evening school 
might be financed other than by school funds. 
Some ought to be started and financed by the 
students who attend—the Board furnishing the 
rooms, light, heat, etc. Advanced expensive courses 
should not be given until they can be properly 
financed. If small groups of people demand instruc- 





tion in certain types of work that is not suited to 
people in general, they should pay for it them- 
selves; i. e. those wishing to study Italian or French 
because they are going to spend their summer in 
Europe. 

There is always a flocking to the commercial 
department because this work appears to produce 
more immediate returns than factory work. We 
have too many people in commercial education to- 
day. The problem is to get better workers. The 
low wages will keep out the better type of students. 

It is too bad that the day school teachers are 
employed in the night school. It is bad for both 
teacher and school. The students and teachers suffer. 
The day school suffers and the work slumps. The 
principal of the evening school should not teach in 
the day school. He should be a full time man and 
one essentially with a vocational point of view who 
could make new work and make the school serve 
new needs. The principal should do his big work 
in the daytime, organizing, seeing and picking 
students and getting them into the work they need 
and that which will be of the most help to them. 
He should spend the day in seeking out and select- 
ing the students. The principal might as well go 
home during the evening school. 

There are many courses that should be given in 
the evening school that are not now handled, and 
for which day school teachers are not prepared. 
If it is possible, get some one who has taught and 
now working in an office and would enjoy coming 
back for the pleasure of teaching and not merely 
for the compensation there is in it. If the day school 
teacher is to preside then he should teach some 
other subjects than those taught during the day. 
Nothing is more tiresome for the teacher than to 
come back and continue that which he has done 
all day. 

Some of the reasons why the same day school 
subjects are taught in evening school might be 
listed: 

1. The failure on the part of most offices to see 

the value of the things to be taught. 

2. Lack of instruction material. 

3. Lack of teacher training for the new things. 

4. Vague commercial objectives. 

A careful analysis should be made of the various 
types of work that are being done by the students 
on the job, and then the commercial work should 
be adjusted to fit their needs. The work should be 
organized on short unit courses covering a period 
of ten weeks or less. Each unit must be complete 
within itself in order to prepare for a particular 
type of work. The student should be encouraged 
to continue with the next higher unit and so on 
until he has reached his objective and made good 
on the job. Employers will usually cooperate to the 
limit. The old apprenticeship system has gone and 
they realize it. 


*Head of the commercial department in the Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. Mr. Worley wrote 
this article while taking a summer course under Professor F. G. Nichols at Harvard University. 
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Just as long as we continue giving day school 
training by day school teachers in the evening 
school and advertising it in such general terms we 
can expect the evening school to fail. It must be on 
a unit basis with the individual student. A teacher 
might do more in fifteen minutes in showing a 
student the English the business man uses so that 
the student can study it for himself, or by showing 
the poor speller how to use the dictionary, than in 
a month by the old method. Again the fault might 
be in typewriting, shorthand principles or shorthand 
speed. 

A statement to this effect might reach more 
people in an announcement of the opening of an 
evening school: 


“On Monday night there will be organized a 
course for stenographers who want to get back in 
dictation. If you never have gotten the speed you 
desired, or have lost it and want to build up an all 
round general speed, this is the course for you. 


“There will be organized four classes of students: 
1. Typewriting Transcription for Speed— 
Those who feel they need greater skill in 
Typewriting will find that this course will 
help you get out your work. Remember that 
90% of the need of the stenographer is skill. 

2. English—The study of certain words in 
English and punctuation. The intensive way 
for stenographers, not for general English 
purposes. 

3. Straight Dictation Classes—For those who 
are now having trouble with English and 
typewriting and need speeding up. 

4. Shorthand principles for stenographers who 
feel that there are certain types of work that 
requires additional speed.” 


We should seek out and select the students. We 
are not meeting the needs because we are offering 
the students what we have and not what they 
need or want. Those interested should be sought 
out and brought in. There will be students repre- 
senting every known system of shorthand. Not 
many of them will need dictation. It might be 
English, shorthand principles, or glasses which 
they need most. 


Beginning shorthand should not be taught in the 
night school. Not even in the day school where we 
have a highly selected group do the students use 
it only to a very limited degree. If this is true in 
the day school how much more it must be true of 
the misguided students in night school. 


If the type of work is something that cannot be 
done satisfactorily on the evening school basis, it 
should be replaced with something else. This is 
true of shorthand. It is a waste of public school 
funds. In bookkeeping it is different. The success 
of the course is not dependent on home work. 


In this type of commercial education we are 
training for a group of transient jobs which are 
stepping stones to something else. The commercial 
subjects should contain a rich element of advance- 
ment training or training for higher positions. We 
must think of promotional training. Everybody 
should not be put through the same mould. The 
aims are to furnish information for immediate con- 
tact positions and to furnish opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Many boys and girls are leaving the 





offices today and going over into the factories. The 
working conditions are about as good. They will 
earn twice as much. The students have to get into 
the accounting or reporting class today before they 
can make a living wage commensurate to that of a 
bricklayer, plumber, etc. Then we should hold be- 
fore the students that they are dealing with a type 
of training that is leading to contact jobs where 
they can work their way up to higher positions. 
About all we can do in this respect is to put them 
> the way of progress. Not all of them will get 
there. 


All education given by the public schools, no 
matter how vocational it might be, is not serving 
its full purpose unless it trains for social leadership. 
While it is true that all cannot be leaders a certain 
amount of training is necessary. The commercial 
subjects have to do their share of it. 


A choice of the work to be offered in any evening 
school will depend upon the local social and eco- 
nomic needs. The small school will have to choose 
wisely from the possibilities and not attempt to 
give too many opportunities where there is a 
limited number of pupils or no justification. If any 
of the present day school commercial education is 
to be transferred to the evening school it will have 
to be changed and modified. This is true of short- 
hand. It is a waste of public funds. In bookkeeping 
it is different. The success of the course is not 
dependent on home work. 


What courses might be given on the basis of the 
plan discussed? It is admitted that not all the 
groups can be provided for. We should select and 
organize, on the probability of the length of time 
they will remain in school. As many groups as 
possible should be established, and then a teacher 
who can teach them should be secured. It is this 
type of evening school which is mostly concerned. 
There is a large number of students sixteen to 
twenty years of age in the evening school. They 
are the most profitable group. Most time should be 
given to these. They need special help. Most of 
them need nothing more than something to interest 
them. 


The student in the evening school is not entitled 
to the work if he is not fitted to it. Job analysis is 
the basis of instruction. There is some work that 
demands some guidance but not continuous teach- 
ing. Any device that might be used to determine 
this in the evening school should be used. 


All teachers should go through the evening 
school teacher-training course before being per- 
mitted to teach. The principal, or some teacher who 
is familiar with this type of instruction should 
give information to the other teachers. The trouble 
at present is that they do not have all round busi- 
ness experience. 


Something must be done if we are going to main- 
tain the evening school and take care of the drop- 
outs. This rests entirely with the principal and the 
teachers. Both have to work a little harder and put 
themselves out a little more than in the day school. 
A good teacher in the evening school is one who 
can keep his class alert and maintain the interest 
and attendance of the students. We must aim at 
something and actually arrive on time. 
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Willard J. Wheeler 


WILLARD J. WHEELER was born at Villa 
Nova, Chautauqua County, New York, October 
29, 1867. He spent his boyhood days on the farm 
attending the district school. Later he attended the 
Fredonia State Normal School for three years and 
taught his first term of school before he was eighteen 
years of age. Later he moved to Greenwood County, 
Kansas, and after teaching two years entered the 
Kansas State Normal College at Emporia from which 
he graduated in two and one-half years. After com- 
pleting his course and finding himself “broke’’, he 
borrowed $20.00 in order that he might start out 
as a salesman on a commission basis. 


After teaching a short time in the Kansas City 
Business University Mr. Wheeler purchased a third 
interest in the school. After three years he sold 
his interest and moved to Birmingham, where in 
1895 he purchased a half interest in the Birmingham 
Business College. Later, after purchasing his 
partner's interest, he changed the name of the 
school to the Wheeler Business College. Under 
Mr. Wheeler's management this school has grown 
and thrived until it has become one of the country’s 
leading business training schools. 


Mr. Wheeler has taken part in every civic move- 
ment in Birmingham for the last thirty years. He is 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
Club, the Alabama Fishermen and Hunters As- 
sociation, and of the Masonic Fraternity, holding 
membership in Birmingham Fraternal Lodge, A. F. 
& A. M., Mineral City Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons, Cyrene Commander and Zamora Temple. 


Mr. Wheeler is a member of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Southern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, the Alabama State Teachers’ 
Association, and is now President of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, which will hold 
its annual meeting in Chicago, December 27, 28, 
29, 1926. 


Mr. Wheeler is a member of the Episcopal 
Church. He married Mary Caroline Tylee of 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1896. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler have four children, three girls and a boy. 
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Ernest H. Newmeyer 


ERNEST H. NEWMEYER was born in Cape 
Girardeau County, Missouri, June 20, 1894. After 
completing his public school education he entered 
the Cape Girardeau Business College, Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri. Later he entered the State Teachers’ 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, from which he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation. A part of his business training was received 
through the Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Mr. Newmeyer has been employed in school 
work since 1915. After teaching three years in the 
grade schools and high schools of Missouri, he took 
up commercial teaching in the commercial depart- 
ment of Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tennessee. In 1920 he was appointed Principal 
of the Accounting Department of Lockyear’s Busi- 
ness College, Evansville, Indiana. In 1921 he ac- 
cepted the principalship of the Chillicothe Business 
College, Chillicothe, Ohio. His next promotion came 
when he was made head of the accounting depart- 
ment of Hill's Business College at Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. In the summer of 1926 he was appointed 
Director of the Department of Commerce and 
Business, Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ 


College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, succeeding 
Professor J. M. Sitze. 


In addition to Mr. Newmeyer’s teaching ex- 
perience, he has had considerable practical ac- 
counting experience, hence is well qualified for his 
present position. He is a member of the Kappa 
Delta Pi, the international honor society in edu- 
cation; the Missouri State Teachers’ Association; 
and the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
He is active in church work, being a stewart of 
Centenary Methodist Church. He is also assistant 
superintendent of perhaps the largest Sunday 
School in Southeast Missouri. 


In 1919 Mr. Newmeyer married Flora Dot Mann, 
Hadley, Missouri. They reside at 402 North Pacific 
Street, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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DEWEY D. ADAIR is the head of the commer- 
— cial department of the 
Campbell County High 
School at Gillette, Wyom- 
ing, where he has been 
located for two years. 
He is a _ graduate of 
Simpson College, Indian- 
ola, Iowa, with a B. A. 
degree. He also holds a 
diploma from the Simpson 
School of Business. During the summer of 1926 he 
attended the Gregg School at Chicago, Illinois. 


EK 


THE GEORGIA-ALABAMA _ BUSINESS 
COLLEGE at Macon, Georgia, will celebrate its 
fortieth anniversary in a splendid new building 
that has just been prepared for it across the street 
from the County Court House in Macon. 

The school now occupies the entire front of 
two buildings on the principal business street, and 
on the top floor are the classroom instruction halls, 
connected by glass partitions that can be opened 
to give perfect ventilation on four sides, with large 
long windows every two and one-half feet around 
the building. 

Eugene Anderson has been President and owner 
of the school for twenty years. I. E. Dwyer, formerly 
of Boston University, is Vice-President and Princi- 
pal of the Bookkeeping Department. R. H. Bond, 
who is one of the noted penmen of America, is 
again in charge of the pen art department. He was 
a member of the faculty of the school twenty 
years ago. 





AK 


THE NEW ALAMEDA (CALIFORNIA) 
HIGH SCHOOL, which has been dedicated 
recently, is being used for the first time this year. 
Without a doubt Alameda now has one of the 
finest high schools in the country. Paul Evans, head 
of the commercial department, is to be congratu- 
lated on his splendidly equipped department. 


**% 


At the annual meeting of the NORTHEAST- 
ERN MINNESOTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION in Virginia, Minnesota, a sectional meeting 
was held by the commercial teachers. The meeting 
was well attended and an interesting program was 
carried out. A banquet was held at the Hotel 
Ormande. The next annual meeting will be held at 
Hibbing. Miss Anna M. Curry of the High School, 
Virginia, Minnesota, was elected President, and 
Miss Ellen Johnson of the Irving Jr. High School, 
Duluth, was reelected Secretary of the commercial 
section for next year. 

kK 

FLORENCE FOX, last year a commercial teacher 
in the High School at Edgar, Wisconsin, is this year 
teaching commercial subjects in the High School at 
New Lisbon, Wisconsin. 
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B. E. LAVIGNE, who for the past three years 
has been teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
Southside High School 
at Elmira, New York, 
has accepted a_ similar 
position in the High 
School at Hackensack, 
New Jersey. Mr. Lavigne 
is a graduate of the State 
Normal School at Platts- 
burg, New York. 





KK 


LYLE H. FEHRMAN and MADGE OPIE, 
both members of the 1926 graduating class of the 
Whitewater State Normal School, are teaching in 
the commercial department of the Neenah (Wis- 
consin) High School this year. 


*** 


EDNA BENTSON, who formerly taught in 
the commercial department of the High School at 
Stoughton, Wisconsin, is now a member of the high 
school faculty of Appleton, Wisconsin. 

 aaded 


MRS. KATHLEEN MELOY LAUGHLIN is 
now head of the commercial department in the 
Marysville Union High School, Marysville, Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Laughlin comes from the Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


EK 


CHESTER BRODERS, who for two years has 
been with the High School of Roseburg, Oregon, 
is this year with the Modesto Union High School, 
Modesto, California. a 

* 


VELMA WARD has charge of the commercial 
work in the High School at Vandalia, Missouri. 
She is a graduate of the Christian College, also 
of the Orton & Rice Business School, Columbia, Mo. 


*#*% 


MARIE COLLINS, who taught commercial 
subjects in the High School at McCormick, South 
Carolina, last year, is now teaching in the High 
School at Laurens, South Carolina. LUCILLE 
KELLER has succeeded Miss Collins as teacher of 
commercial subjects in the McCormick High School. 


KK 


The following have become members of the 
faculty of The Le Master Institute, formerly located 
at East Orange, N. J., but now at Asbury Park, 
N. J.: PROF. HOWARD C. SUMMERS, in 
charge of the school of Business Administration; 
and MRS. M. ELIZABETH STACE, in charge of 
the School of Secretarial Science. 

EX 


WARWICK C. ANGUS, who formerly taught 
in the Collegiate Institute at Regina, Sask., is now 
Principal of the Success Business College, Winni- 
peg, Can. 
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HAROLD E. ALSUP is a new teacher of 
Accounting in Hill's 
Business College, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 
Mr. Alsup is a graduate 
of the Southwest Missour 
State Teachers’ College 
with a B. S. degree, and 
recently received his 
Master's degree from the 
University of Chicago. 
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E. F. GARDEMANN, the hustling head of the 
commercial department in the East High School, 
Salt Lake City, informs us of a large enrollment in 
his commercial department, with a special interest 
manifested in bookkeeping. Before coming to Salt 
Lake City, Mr. Gardemann was with the Wasatch 
Academy, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


***% 


KARL W. MITCHELL, who has been with 
Heald’s Business College in Oakland during the 
past year, has been elected head of the commercial 
department of the Senior High School and Junior 
College at Visalia, California. 


td 


MATTIE ROGERS, who taught last year in 
the High School at York, South Carolina, is now 
teaching in the Greenwood Business College, 
Greenwood, South Carolina. 


KE 


THE INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION held its annual meeting October 
21-23. The Commercial Teachers’ Section meeting 
was held at the Athenaeum on the 22. 


Education is determined by the civilization of the 
age, was the view expressed by C. M. Yoder of 
the Wisconsin State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wis., addressing the commercial section. Mary 
Ellen Sullivan of Shortridge High School stated 
that if given a commercial value, the work for 
one semester done by one class in Shortridge would 
amount to $1,500. She said that the busy child is 
the happy child—the happy child is the good child. 


In the afternoon session, E. W. Barnhardt, 
Chief of the Federal Commercial Education Service, 
Washington, talked on the psychology of reading, 
writing and transcribing in the work of a stenog- 
rapher, showing that her transcribing ability is 
retarded or accelerated by her reading habits. The 
student who does not transcribe beyond twenty-five 
words a minute has a limited vocabulary, he said. 


H. V. Stark of Shortridge High School stressed 
the importance of penmanship in the high school 
commercial course, saying it should be required of 
every child who cannot pass a certain standard in 
writing. 

The newly elected officers are Paul W. Cutshaw, 
Brazil, President; E. H. Murch, Ft. Wayne, Vice- 
President; and Beatrice Crowe, Columbus, Sec- 
retary. 
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VERA A. CROVISIER, a recent graduate of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, is now teaching 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at 
Macomb, Illinois. Miss 
Crovisier formerly taught 





commercial subjects in 
the High School at 
Webster City, Iowa. 

OK 


R. D. NASON, who has been head of the com- 
mercial department in the High School at Eureka, 
California, goes to Fresno, California, this year as 
Director of Commercial Education. NATHANIEL 
SANDERS, who has been in charge of the Sec- 
retarial work for some years at Stanford University, 
has succeeded Mr. Nason as head of the commercial 
department in the Eureka High School. 


eK 


RUTH OUZTS, last year a commercial teacher 
in the High School at Laurens, South Carolina, is 
this year teaching in the Richard J. Reynolds High 
School at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


RK 


HELEN REVEAL, who has had charge of the 
commercial work at the Willits Union High School 
for several years, is now with the commercial 
department in the Jefferson Union High School, 
Daly City, California. 


eK 


PROGRAM 
FOR COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Texas State Teachers Association 
El Paso, Texas 


Friday, November 26, 1926 


. Opening address—Representative from El Paso 
Commercial Faculty. 


. “The Value of a Commercial Teacher to a 
Community”—Representative El Paso Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


. “What a Texas Lawyer thinks a Layman should 
Know about Law”—Hon. Valuey M. Brown, 
E! Paso Attorney. 


. Open Discussion on the following subjects: 
Should Commercial Teachers be Required to 
Have Actual Business Experience before being 
Permitted to Teach Commercial Subjects? 


Should Private Business Schools be under 
State Supervision? 


Should Private Business Schools be Admitted 
to this Association and to this Section? 


Why Texas Failed to Succeed in Including 
Commercial Subjects in the Interscholastic 
League Contests? 
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C. M. GUMPP is teaching the commercial sub- 
jects in the High School 
at Auburn, Indiana, this 
year. Mr. Gumpp is a 
graduate of Manchester 
College and has also 
studied at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
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The students in the bookkeeping classes in the 
COALINGA, CALIFORNIA, HIGH SCHOOL, 
have been making records again this year. ELIZA- 
BETH DOZIER took first place and EVELYN 
MINGUS took second place in the bookkeeping 
exhibit at the State Fair this year. At the Fresno 
District Fair IRIS KINDER took first place. MRS. 
RUTH UTTER still has charge of the bookkeeping 
classes and has been carrying on this good work 


for some time. 
ex 


THE ILLINOIS SOCIETY FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCA- 
TION will hold its first convention at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, November 26 and 27. 
There will be a round table meeting for commercial 
teachers on Friday at 9:30 A. M. The commercial 
program is in charge of a committee consisting of 
Margaret Higgins of Joliet, Chairman; Veronica 
O'Neil of Aurora; and Rutheda Hunt of Evanston. 
The speakers will include H. M. Winkel of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School; Adelaide B. Hakes 
of Gregg School, Chicago; Ann Brewington of the 
University of Chicago; and Clark L. Hull of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


EX 


THE NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
held its Twenty-fourth annual meeting in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration Build- 
ings at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
on Saturday, November 6. Rufus Stickney, Presi- 
dent of the Association, presided at the general 
meeting. Section meetings were devoted to book- 
keeping, shorthand and other commercial subjects. 
The meetings were well attended and an excellent 
program was carried out. 

4% 


R. W. MAYER, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Bancroft, Michigan, is now Assistant 
to Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of the Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


AK 


MYRTLE L. GROVER is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at Dover, 
New Hampshire. Miss 
Grover is a graduate of 
the State Normal School 
at Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and recently re- 
ceived her B. S. degree 
from the University of 
New Hampshire, Durham. 
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CLARA P. EVERSON, who taught commercial 
subjects for the past three 
years in the High School 
at Austin, Minnesota, 
is now teaching in the 
High School at Winona, 


Minnesota. 





KK 


THE SOUTHWESTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCATION met in Cincinnati, October 29 and 
30, for the annual convention. The commercial 
teachers held a section meeting at Hughes High 
School, Friday afternoon. The meeting was presided 
over by G. E. McClellan. About seventy-five 
teachers were in attendance and an excellent 
program was carried out. John P. H. Brewster, 
Assistant Cashier of the Cincinnati branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, made a very interesting 
talk on the subject of “What does the Employer 
Expect of the Commercial School Graduate”. 
Other speakers included I. R. Garbutt, Director 
of Commercial Education in the Cincinnati Schools; 
C. L. Reindollar, a teacher in the Woodward High 
School; Mary R. Barnett of Hughes High School; 
and Mrs. Pearl Crosswhite, a teacher in the Little- 
ford School. Miss Mary R. Barnett was elected 
President, and Miss Francis Skinner, Secretary 
for the ensuing year. 


GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL of Akron, Ohio, 
was opened in September of this year with the 
following teachers in the commercial department: 
MRS. NELLIE K. BURKHART, formerly of the 
South High School of Akron, Bookkeeping; MISS 
FLORA PEDLER, last year with Shaw High 
School of Cleveland, Stenography; and MR. 
I. W. WESSEL from Hubbard, Ohio, Commercial 
Arithmetic. 





BYRON HORTON, who for over fifty 
years was connected with the Packard 
Commercial School of New York City, died 
suddenly in Quiberon, France, on September 
6, 1926. 

Mr. Horton was born at Liberty Falls, 
New York, on December 24, 1851. His very 
sudden death occurred a year after he had 
severed active connections with the Packard 
School and while he was on a vacation trip 
with his children in Europe. Mr. Horton 
was graduated from Union College in the 
class of 1872. He was a deacon in the Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, for more 
than fifteen years. 

In September, 1874, Mr. Horton came 
to the Packard School and became associated 
with Mr. Packard as a teacher of mathe- 
matics and arithmetic. He was author of 
the Packard Commercial Arithmetic, first 
published in 1887 and later revised. Mr. 
Horton served for over fifty years as teacher 
and superintendent and later as principal 
and president of the Packard School. 
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EQUITY 
(Continued from page 9) 


failure to perform a contract. Equity abhors a 
forfeiture and will grant relief when it is to procure 
performance of some other obligation, except when 
time is of the essence of the contract. The rules are 
the same as penalties. 

A mistake is acting upon an erroneous con- 
viction. Equity may give relief in matters of con- 
structive fraud when the parties are under con- 
fidential relations, as transactions which are pre- 
sumptively invalid as between persons in fiduciary 
relations, void or voidable transactions with persons 
wholly or partially incapacitated and frauds against 
third persons to a transaction, i. e. to defraud 


creditors when ordinary remedies cannot be used. 
When there is a mutual mistake going to the essence 
of a contract there may be recission, if executed, or 
cancellation, if executory, or it may be made to 
conform to the original agreement, if no rules of 
evidence interfere. e. g. The Statute of Frauds does 
not interfere to decrease the amount of land sold. 
It is not contra to the parole evidence rule as 
varying the terms of a written instrument to show 
orally what the agreement actually was. 

Equity will not relieve a mistake of law unless 
the mistake has led a party to a mistake of fact 
concerning title. Equity may reform a written 
instrument when both parties understand the 
agreement alike and the instrument fails to express 
it as to insertions, omissions, legal effect or clerical 
errors. This does not apply to wills. 





Just a little more than one 
month before the Twenty-ninth 
Annual meeting of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. It is none too soon to 
make your plans to take ad- 
vantage of what we hope and 
believe will be the Biggest and 
Best Meeting in the history of 
the Federation. Those of us 
who are on the firing line are 
not too ambitious, I hope, in 
placing our goal at One Thou- 
sand Commercial Educators in 
Chicago at the coming meeting. 


BUT 


we are helpless without your 
support and cooperation. I am 
counting on you as a member 
of the Federation. Your in- 
terest has been evidenced by 
your previous attendance. Just 
suppose that each member 
would interest and be responsi- 
ble for getting one or two ad- 
ditional members, then our One 
Thousand Club would be as- 
sured. 

This year, Honor Certificates 
will be awarded each school 
enrolling 100% of its commercial 
teachers. It is not necessary 
that all teachers attend the 
meeting in order to receive this 
Honor Certificate, although this 





DEAR FELLOW TEACHER: 


would be a fine thing for the 
Federation and the _ school. 
Anyway, get as many of your 
teachers to attend as possible, 
and I hope that I may have the 
pleasure at Chicago of awarding 
one of these Honor Certificates 
to your school. 

Before very long you will 
receive a folder giving some 
interesting advance information 
with reference to the Federation 
program. In the meantime, 
talk Federation, send your 
membership fee, make your 
plans to attend and interest as 
many teachers as possible. 

Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Sherman and reservation 
should be made as soon as 
possible. Also be sure to take 
receipt from railroad ticket 
agent when you purchase ticket, 
even though you do not expect 
to return to point from which 
ticket was purchased. So many 
will go in automobiles that it is 
necessary that everyone who 
travels on the railroad take 
receipt and turn in at head- 
quarters, so that those who 
make round trip will get re- 
duced rates. 

Fraternally yours, 
WILLARD J. WHEELER, 
President. 
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FORTHCOMING CONVENTIONS 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
November 11, 12, 13 
COLORADO 
Denver 
November 11, 12, 13 
Pueblo 
November 11, 12, 13 


Grand Junction 
November 11, 12, 13 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
February 11, 12 
ILLINOIS 
Springfield 
December 29, 30, 31 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
November 17, 18, 19, 20 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
November 26, 27 
OHIO 
Columbus 
December 28, 29, 30 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harrisburg 
December 28, 29, 30 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 
November 22, 23, 24 
TEXAS 
El Paso 
November 25, 26, 27 
VIRGINIA 
Roanoke 
November 24, 25, 26 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Louisville, Ky. 
December 2, 3, 4 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
December 3, 4, 5 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 
Chicago, Ill. 
December 27, 28, 29 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Dallas, Tex. 
February 27, 28, March 1, 2, 3 
SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Asheville, North Carolina 
November 26, 27 
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THE A-D-X SYSTEM OF GRADING 
(Continued from page 7) 

as to quantity and the student should be graded 
upon this basis. The grading of quantity will 
reward effort, because students will at least try to 
solve a problem if they know that they are to be 
given credit for this effort. Lack of effort is one of 
the greatest causes of failure. Increased effort will 
tend to raise the standard of the work performed 
by any group. 

The X grade is the grade for quality of the work. 
In this grade variability depending upon the 
teacher will exist unless the new type of True- 
False, Multiple Choice, or Best Answer work is 
given. These, however, are not measures of capacity. 
Where they are used exclusively the same fallacy 
exists that would exist if you attempted to measure 
eggs in yards, feet, and inches. You can measure a 
row of eggs in that way, and might do so in spe- 
cific cases, but it certainly would not be the logical 
way. This is not an attempt to discard the True- 
False examination, because it does serve a valuable 
purpose, namely that of measuring knowledge, but 
when we attempt to measure capacity with it we 
are confronted with the difficulty of measuring 
something which cannot readily be measured with 
that instrument. 

No subject in the curriculum is easily measured 
for its X grade. Teachers cannot agree, and perhaps 
never will agree, as to how certain papers should 
be graded. Some teachers of Arithmetic will tell 
you that the answer is the only thing that counts. 
Others are firm in their conviction that if the so- 
lution is correct the student should receive some 
credit for the work. 

The A-D-X‘ system of grading makes provision 
for both extremes. By using this system teachers 
can give credit for effort and at the same: time 
grade for accuracy and correct solution in the sub- 
jects that permit this. In subjects such as History 
the teacher should bear in mind the fact that while 
a certain amount of knowledge is essential, our 
prime purpose is to develop capacity. The history 
student who is able to draw up a constitution for 
a civic improvement club or other organization 
based upon the simplicity of our Federal consti- 
tution is better taught than the history student 
who has memorized our Federal Constitution, but 
who is not able to take a part in the discussing of 
the problems of everyday life. The efficiency of a 
teacher should be measured by the extent to which 
she develops the capacity of her student, not by 
the quantity of knowledge that she compels the 
student to memorize. 

The A-D-X system is not given as a cure-all that 
will eliminate every difficulty. It does, however, 
attempt to reduce failures through attention to two 
factors which are often overlooked, namely: irreg- 
ular attendance, and lack of effort. 

In a Business Arithmetic class where this sys- 
tem has been in operation for six weeks it has 
brought the X or quality average of the class up to 
90%. Last year a similar class in Business Arith- 
metic for a similar period had a class average of 
only 70%. The same teacher and the same text 
book were used for this experiment in both cases. 
With such evidence it is only natural to assume 
that the A-D-X system is at least partially respon- 
sible for the general elevation of the work. 
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SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention, Battery Park Hotel 
Asheville, North Carolina, November 25-27, 1926 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, November 25, 1926 


Registration of Members 


6:00 P. M. —Dinner of Executive Committee and 
State Regional Chairmen 


8:00 P. M. —Informal Reception in Ball Room 


State Stunt Night — Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, 
Official Hostess 


Ccwsow9 
Friday, November 26, 1926 
8:00 A. M. — Registration in Secretary’s Office 


9:30 A. M. — General Meeting in Ball Room 


Edward J. DuBois and Robert Cecil, Co- 
Chairmen 


Local Committee in Charge 


Community Singing led by G. C. Quillen, 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 


Invocation 
Music 
Address of Welcome 


(a) For city, Hon. John H. Cathey, Mayor of 
Asheville 


(b) For educational interests, W. I. Brooker, 
Supt. of Asheville Public Schools 


Response for the Association, W. L. Prichard, 
Vice-Pres. 


President’s Address, C. W. Edmondson, Edmond- 
son School of Business, Chattanooga 


Greetings from the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Willard J. Wheeler, President 
of Wheeler’s Business College, Birmingham 


Address, John W. Calfee, Pres., Asheville 
Normal School, Asheville, N. Car. 


Address, The Educational Value of Bookkeeping, 
Dr. Joseph Roemer, Prof. of Secondary Edu- 
cation and High School Visitor, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Appointment of Committee 


Announcements — Local Chairmen 


12:15 M. — Luncheon Conference with the Ashe- 
ville Chamber of Commerce. Presiding: 
Holmes J. Bryson, Pres., Asheville Chamber 
of Commerce 


“Unity of Education as Embodied in Commercial 
Curriculum” 


(a) From the Home Standpoint, An Asheville 


Club Woman 

(b) From the Civic Standpoint, Roger 
Miller, Sec’y of Asheville Chamber of 
Commerce 


(c) From the Religious Standpoint, Rev. 
Robt. J. Bateman, Pastor of First 
Baptist Church, Asheville 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
2:30 to 4:30 P. M. 


Private Schools Department — Chairman, A. 
M. Bruce, Pres., Massey Business College, 


Birmingham; Secretary, Mrs. S. F. Evatte, 
Draughon’s Business College, Greenville, 
S. Car. 


Discussion — Open Forum — Five minutes to 
each leader, ten minutes for discussion 


(a) Requirements for Graduation from Private 
Commercial Schools, Leader, George A. 
Meadows, Pres., Draughon’s Business 
College, Shreveport, La. 
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(b) Should Shorthand Students be Required 
to take Penmanship? Leader, Mary A. 
Butler, Bristol Commercial College, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


(c) Best Methods of Gaining Speed in Type- 
writing without Sacrificing Accuracy, 
Leader, Ruby K. Lea, Knoxville Busi- 
ness College 


(d) Methods of Teaching Business English 
and Correspondence, Leader, Mrs. 
Alice Geer, Edmondson School of 
Business, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(e) Value of Machine Bookkeeping to the 
Commercial Student, Leader, G. L. 
White, White School of Business, 
Petersburg, Va. 


3:50 to 4:10 P. M. 


Business as a Profession, Kate Wofford, Supt. of 
Education, Laurens Co., Laurens, S. Car. 


4:10 to 4:30 P. M. 


Our Responsibility, Mrs. Lucia T. Hudgens, 
Anderson, S. Car. 


Election of Officers 


Public Schools Section-Presiding, Anna Lula 
Dobson, Richard J. Reynolds High School 
Winston-Salem, N. Car.; Secretary, Elizabeth 
Williams, High School, Anniston, Ala. 


Address: The Added Privileges of a Commercial 
Teacher, Ruth Ford, Winston-Salem, N. Car. 


Round Table Discussion: Leader to be selected. 
Topics to be discussed: (a) Bookkeeping Tests; 
(b) Best Place for Bookkeeping in the Com- 
mercial Curriculum; (c) The Teaching of 
Transcription (1) Number of times per week, 
(2) Methods of Grading; (d) The Future of the 
Commercial Teacher 


Address: Some Observations on the Teaching of 


Gregg Shorthand, W. W. Renshaw, Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York City 


Election of Officers 


4:30 to 5:30 P. M. 


General Round Table: Ten minutes for each 
leader; ten minutes discussion 


Stimulating Interest in Typewriting and the 
Value of Typewriting Contests, W. D. M. 
Simmons, Underwood Typewriter Co. 


Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, W. W. 
Renshaw, Gregg Publishing Co. 





The Place of Jr. Business Training in the Junior 
High School Curriculum, W. W. Rowe, 
Winston Publishing Co. 


4:30 to 6:30 P. M. 


Southern Division National Association Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools in charge H. E. 
V. Porter, Jamestown, N. Y.; W. N. Watson, 
Lincoln, Nebr., member of Board of Governors; 
and J. L. Harman, Bowling Green, Ky., member 
of Board of Governors 


7330 P. M. 


Annual Association Banquet (Informal) 


Toastmaster: W. C. Lowe, Prin., Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


Address: Achieving the Social Ideal in Business 
Life, Paul Lomax, Associate Prof. of Com- 
mercial Education, New York University, 
New York City 


GwoIGw9 


Saturday, November 27, 1926 


8:30 A. M. — General Meeting 
Roll Call of States Represented 
Presentation of 100% certificates 


Nominations from each state for general regional 
chairmen for 1927 


g:o0 A. M. 


Address: Improvement of Classroom Instruction, 
J. W. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Edu- 
cation, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Realizing the Unity of Education through Com- 
mercial Education, Paul Lomax, Associate 
Professor of University of New York, New 
York City 


10:30 A. M. — Briefly and in the order named: 


Secretary's Report, Treasurer’s Report, Report 
of Executive Committee, Report of Committee 
on Resolutions, Election of Officers, Report of 
Vote for next Convention City 


12:30 to 2:00 P. M. — Group Luncheons 
2:15 P. M. — Group Pictures 


2:30 P. M. — Automobile Ride — Members Guest 
Local Committee on ride through residential 
Asheville 
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BOOKKEEPING OBJECTIVE 
(Continued from page 11) 


questions and the questions involved in problem 
work, I have found the balance sheet method of 
approach most encouraging and entirely satisfac- 
tory. This ready response on the part of the pupil 
at the beginning of his course nips in the bud 
whatever hesitancy to recite he may have been 
likely to develop. And right here we have the 
solution of something that forms the bane of a 
teacher's work in her bookkeeping class, the lack of 
ready and willing response as the reaction of the 
pupil to the teacher's questions and problems under 
discussion. 


When we have a group of pupils understanding 
the how and particularly the why of the subject, 
then we have the pupils interest thoroughly 
aroused, and the results cannot but be gratifying 
to the most critical of teachers. By using the 
balance sheet method of approach there can be 
no question as to the pupils knowledge of the 
how and why of things as presented to him and, 
therefore, makes the teaching of the subject not 
necessarily easy but certainly enjoyable. 


Finally, I ask which is the more essential, that a 
pupil have a good general knowledge of business or 
that he possesses merely the skill to perform the 
ordinary routine work of the bookkeeper? 


Since only approximately 5% of the commercial 
workers are bookkeepers, and the majority of these 
specialized clerks attending to only one phase of 
the bookkeeping work in our offices, it would 
appear that a general knowledge of business is far 
more essential than just the technical skill of a 
keeper of books. 


How much real valuable information, I ask you, 
has a pupil leaving school at the end of a year’s or 
even at the conclusion of a two years’ course in 
bookkeeping that will be directly beneficial to him 
if he has been devoting his efforts to writing of 
sets most of the time. It may be said that the pupil 
does prepare statements and closes his books in 
the regular order of things. That is true. But I 
maintain that this study of the books of original 
‘entry, and of accounts to a lesser degree, stresses 
too greatly the importance of these two factors in 
the accounting scheme, and tends to make our 
students mere mechanics rather than thinkers with 
vision. 

Summarizing, I believe in the balance sheet 
method of approach because— 


1. It is logical and teachable. 


2. It points out the goal to be achieved by the 
pupil, thus arousing his interest. 

3. Its simplicity and clearness tends to keep 
the pupil from becoming discouraged. 


4. In proceeding from the known to the un- 
known we are establishing our teaching upon a 
genuinely scientific basis. 


5. That as a general knowledge of business is 
more essential than the mere knowledge of how to 
keep a set of books, the balance sheet method is to 
be desired because it emphasizes this fact at the 
beginning of the course more clearly than any 
other method. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business school, a money-maker, situated in 
one of the beauty spots of America. Splendid 
reputation, only school in city of 16,000. Cheap 
for cash. Address, No. 668, c/o Balance Sheet, 
Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





I wish to get in touch with man and wife who 
are both teachers, one bookkeeping and one 
shorthand, who would like to purchase a school 
of their own by paying a few hundred dollars 
down and the balance in small monthly pay- 
ments out of the earnings of the school. Would 
consider leasing same, $200 a month with option 
of buying any time. No curiosity seekers need 
reply. Transfer must be made by January 1, 
1927. Very good reasons for this sacrifice. Ad- 
dress, No. 669, c/o Balance Sheet, Third and 
Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A good school, clear of debt and paying good 
dividends will be sold at $3500. You can’t find 
a better proposition. Address, No. 670, c/o’ 
—- Sheet, Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





Business college with new equipment, clear of 
indebtedness; one of the best locations in the 
South. Enrollment of fifty students. Excellent 
proposition for man and wife. Would consider 
partnership with right party. Address, No. 671, 
c/o Balance Sheet, Third and Vine Sts., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Live-wire field man—one who can sell a merito- 
rious tuition line of a reliable institution. The 
right man should be able to average from $300 
a month up on the contract school is willing to 
give. Address, No. 672, c/o Balance Sheet, Third 
and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Commercial teacher of accounting, finance and 
kindred subjects, a university graduate with one 
year graduate work at Columbia seeks steady 
connection with a high class business college. 
Has had a wide experience as a bookkeeper, cost 
accountant, general accountant and public ac- 
counting, besides a wide experience in analytical 
accounting and statement. Address, No. 673, 
c/o Balance Sheet, Third and Vine Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy a business college or exchange 
property values for one. Location not important 
but it has to be in a middle size city or near a 
larger one. Please send details in first letter. 
References required. Address, No. 674, c/o 
— Sheet, Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, 

oO. 





WANTED TO BUY—January, 1921, 
(Vol. 2, No. 6) issue of ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet’’. Address, Editor, The Balance 
oo Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, 

oO. 
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HUMOR THE WAY IT SOUNDED 
Customer—Where is the steak on your menu? — peli y have - vo ip madame? 
— sir. (Reading) “Sirloin steak a la Young Mow (A ne deaf) Youre mgr deen! 
Qusne~Geal, wheel it in. FOES EE EY Fe. 
OK 
OOK 


“Here lie the remains of a radio fan— 

“See here,” said the irate roomer to the chamber- Now mourned by his many relations, 
maid, “don’t you ever sweep under the bed?” He went to a powder mill, smoking his pipe, 

“I always do,” answered the girl innocently. And was picked up by twenty-one stations. 
“It’s so much handier than using a dustpan.” 

*** 
Oe : . 

Liza—My man’s a lazy fellow, he’s got the softest 

job in town. 


Grandmother—My dear boy, you've grown to Jane—Why. what does he do? 


be a living image of your father. You have your 


father's eyes, you have his nose, you have his Liza—He’s the tester in the mattress factory. 
mouth and— 
Tommy (gloomily)—Yes, and I have his trousers ye 
too. 
re he DIDN'T STOP TO THINK 


Fond Parent—Good gracious, sonny, you cer- 
tainly look a sight. 


Son—Yes, father, I tripped and fell i d 
A wizened man was in court charging his wife _ puddle. er NN ey 


with ‘cruelty and abuse. The accused was a large, Fond Parent—What? And with your new 
square-jawed woman with a glittering eye. trousers on, too! 


THE FATE OF THE FUGITIVE 


The Judge listened to the husband's plaintive Son—Yes, daddy, I didn’t have time to take 
tale of wrongs. them off. 
“Where did you meet this woman who, according ee 


to your testimony, treated you so dreadfully?” His 


Honor asked. “The study of the occult sciences interests me 
“Well, Judge,” replied the henpecked one, “I very much,” remarked the new boarder. “I love to 
never did meet her, ez you mout say. She sort of | explore the dark depths of the mysterious, to delve 
overtook me.” ; into the regions of the unknown, to fathom the un- 
+e fathomable, as it were, and to—” 

‘May I help you to some of the hash, professor?” 

“I could have bought that property for a song interrupted the landlady. 
three years ago.” And the good woman never knew why the other 


“And you couldn't sing?” boarders smiled audibly. 


“Oh, I could sing, but I couldn’t get the right 


OK 
notes.” 
er Father—So the teacher caught you using a bad 
word and punished you. 
A CLOSE SHAVE NEEDED? Tommy—Yes, and she asked me where I learned 
it. 
A glib oil stock salesman in the Southwest had Father—What did you tell her? 
just finished describing the glorious opportunities Tommy—I didn’t want to give you away, pa. 


of his proposition to a prospect with the question, ‘°° I blamed it on the parrot. 
““What do you think of it?” 
“TI think,” slowly drawled the previously bitten 


prospect, “that there is just one thing that saves 
you from being a bare faced liar.” 


KOK 


Sterling—Did Moses have a bad headache? 

: we Dad—No, why? 

“What is that?” asked the startled salesman. Sterling—Well, the teacher in Sunday School 
“Your whiskers,” was the reply. said that God gave him two tablets. 


25 
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PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
E. W. Montgomery, Superintendent 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


September 
24 


1926 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati, 0. 
Gentlemen: 


For many years I have been thinking, teaching and preaching the doctrine that 
the more we can teach students of the things they will meet with in their 
after-school life the better they will be prepared for that life. 


In the Revised edition of your Commercial Arithmetic you have almost reached 
perfection in that ideal. I speak from many years' experience in business 
offices and observations made of the work done by our students when they go to 
work. 


I well remember that when I first went to work in an office it was my daily 
expectation to have one of those dreadful problems I had encountered in the 
Arithmetics to bob up and floor me. In ten years as stenographer, bookkeeper, 
shipping clerk and office manager, not one of those complicated problems ever 
confronted me. But daily there were just such things to be done as are found 
throughout your Arithmetic. 


Although I detest mathematics in general, I think I should be quite contented 
teaching from this book of yours. 


This is the first and only recommendation I ever gave for a mathematics text, 
and as you know, this one comes unsolicited. 


Sincerely yours 


ORG LL 


C. L. Michael, Principal 
Commercial Department 








To any teacher who is experiencing difficulty in 
creating proper class interest in this subject or 
who for any other reason is not entirely satisfied 
with the adopted text, we suggest an examination 
of Curry and Rubert’s Business Arithmetic. An 
abridged edition is available for a half year’s 
work and a complete edition is available for a 
year’s work. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vine Streets 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by experienced school man, 
manager or tuition salesman. Also interested in 
buying or leasing a good school. Address, No. 645. 


Thoroughly experienced business college man- 
ager, commercial teacher, penman, and field 
man, desires position. Would consider salary 
and commission or straight we Would buy 
or invest in a good proposition. Address, No. 646. 





A position as teacher of besttesping. business 
arithmetic, business law, Business English or 
correspondence in high school, private school or 
small college. Hold B. Accts. degree and life state 
certificate from [Iowa and have several years 
experience teaching commercial work in lowa 
state approved high schools. Address, No. 647. 


Business college solicitor, married man, de- 
sires connection adjacent or in Central Pennsyl- 
vania, or will consider other territory. Serv- 
ices can be acquired first of year to start 
enrolling for summer and fallterms. Will con- 
sider $3,000 oo year andexpenses. Will guar- 
antee to get business legitimately and yield big 
returns On your investment. Applicant has car. 
References. Address, No. 648. 


Young woman with private and public school 
———— would like to teach in reliable business 
ege. Familiar with all commercial subjects 
but prefer shorthand and ss Six years 
experience. Address, No. 649. 











Wanted position by experienced commercial 
teacher in reliable school where there is a chance 
for advancement. Have had public and private 
school teaching experience for over fifteen years. 
Familiar with the leading bookkeeping texts, 
Gregg Shorthand and an expert penman, Ad- 
dress, No. 650. 





Position wanted by male teacher of twenty-five 
years experience. Can teach all commercial 
subjects but especially Greaa Shorthand, Busi- 
—_ English and Business Ethics. Address, No. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


All or part interest in the Palm Beach Business 
College. Thisisareal buy. Address, J. M. Moose, 
Box 534, West Palm Beach, Fla. 





High grade, fully equipped business college in 
a school and church town. Good enrollment. 
Address, No. 654. 





Indiana school in city of 10,000. Practically 
new equipment. Good reputation. One year’s 
age about double cost of school. Address, 

io. . 





School in Southern Indiana, near large city- 
No trouble placing graduates. th of manager 
reason for selling. Write for particulars. Ad- 
dress, No. 659. 





Business school in city of 130,000 for sale to 
quick buyer. Sacrifice for cash offer at inventory 
value plus 


in largest adjacent to New York that promises 
i os. to 000 population by 1930. Write, 
Oo. > 


entage of profits. School situated: 


- - Cincinnati, Ohio 





Business college in Pennsylvania nearly half 
century old, and located in center of 100,000 
population. Excellent chance for a young man 
wl o can teach or take overadepartment. Will 
sell only half interest. Address, No. 656. 





Business college for sale in a city of 17,000 
population, located in center of Mid-Continent 
oil field, also the best agricultural country in 

klahoma. This is a bargain. Owner has two 
schools and can only give attention toone. Small 
cash payment and terms. Address, No. 658. 





Business college located in Central Indiana» 
county seat, having a population of 15,000. Cheap 
rent, rich farming district, real o unity for 
man and wife. Will sell cheap. A ess, No. 660. 





Business college, well equipped and located in 
one of the finest cities in Ohio. It is just right for 
aman and wife or teacher. Address, No. 661. 





Only business college in city of 25,000. Ex- 
clusive territory, city growing rapidly, rich sur- 
rounding territory. Reasonable price and terms. 
Address, No. 662. 

Business college in Wisconsin; finely equipped; 
good enrollment; a rare chance for an energetic 
man. Will sell cheap. Address, No. 663. 





A high-grade, well-established business college, 
with a good enrollment, in an excellent loca- 
tion in a large city of California. Priced to 
sell. The best kind of an nity for a man 
with ready cash. Address, No. 664. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Man 33 years of age, former owner of business 
college, several years experience in office and sales 
work and now employed as teacher and solicitor; 
desires to lease or purchase a real business school. 
Would consider managing a school or a partner- 
ship. Address, No. 652. 





Married, commercial school man with six 
years teaching and managerial experience desires 
to buy interest in a reputable, growing school 
the first of the year. Looking for a permanent 
connection with a school man who desires to be 
relieved of some responsibility. Might consider 
purchase of an entire school. Address, No. 653. 


Experienced school manager wants to lease a 
business college with privilege of purchase. Ex- 
perienced in sales, publicity, teaching and public 
accounting. Have a degree. Address, No. 665. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted an all-around business college man, 
who is enthusiastic and loyal, qualified to teach 
bookkeeping. penmanship, commercial arith- 
metic and commercial law. Salary will be com- 
mensurate with ability of the teacher employed. 
This position is open in one of the largest and 
Oise Soll cavclocheps os on ansina ondaueaanes 

ive full particulars as to ng 
in first letter. Address, No. 666. 


Wanted from four to six live field men for school 
located in Mid-western state. Give full informa- 
tion in r to qualifications in first letter. 
Address, No. 667. 








PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW 


A Standard Text 
for 


Secondary Schools 


METHOD 


Legal principles are developed through cases, the method fol- 
lowed in modern law colleges. The shortness of the time available 
makes impossible the use of the case method exclusively. Complete 
discussions of all principles are therefore provided. Questions are 
given at the end of each chapter to assist the teacher in conducting 
class discussions. 


INTEREST 


The author has had much experience as a teacher of Commercial 
Law, through which he has learned how to make explanations of 
legal principles simple enough to be understood by any student. 
When Peters’ Commercial Law is used there is no danger of a student 
being discouraged through inability to prepare his lessons. The 
use of cases and questions makes the class recitations attractive 
and thus adds interest to the course. 


CONTENT 


Peters’ Commercial Law discusses the subjects with which it is 
most essential a beginning student be familiar. Some of the more 
important divisions are: Property, Contracts, Negotiable Instru- 
ments, Guaranty and Surety, Sales of Personal Property, Bailments, 
Common Carriers, Agency, Master and Servant, Partnership, Cor- 
porations, Insurance, Real Property, Business Crimes and History 
of a Lawsuit. 


AUTHORITY 





The author is an attorney and a teacher of Commercial Law of 
many years’ experience. To further guarantee accuracy, each part 
of the text was read by a specialist. The names of these attorneys 
are given in the preface of the text. 





If you wish to consider the adoption of Peters’ Com- 
mercial Law for use in your classes, a sample will be sent 
upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


104 Fifth Ave., 542 S. Dearborn St., 516 Mission St., 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 

















